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The story of a social movement is a story of the 
masses. 


Occasionally history is kind enough to grant us a Malcolm X or a 
Eugene Debs, but the people that truly create change are the faceless, 
nameless thousands that throw their lot in with them. Sometimes their 
names are obscured entirely, and we do not remember the person who 
labored away behind the scenes of a revolution, quietly doing 
paperwork in a dilapidated office or faithfully knocking on doors. 
These individuals are the true vehicles of change, but in the struggle, 
they risk being lost in the collective. When our actions and thoughts 
are centered on “the people,” what does it mean to be an authentic 
person? 





to what we are discussing when we discuss the radical in the religious 
sphere. Such a radical is able to balance the demands of community 
with the demands of the ideal world they seek to create. 

The radical in the religious stage embodies the aesthetic by 
questioning the dominant values of society, but they move beyond this 
by suggesting an alternative way. They embody the ethical stage by 
thinking critically of their role in society and trying to reshape it, but 
they move beyond this by not being chained to community. In the 
religious stage, they find themselves in wholehearted commitment to 
a cause that fulfills them after the ethical stage has emptied them. 
They meet the teleological suspension of the ethical by staying the 
course even without the interest or support of their community. 

They love the masses, but they also feel their individuality 
from the masses. They want holy fire to purify the streets, and they 
are willing to live with the risk required to call it down from heaven. 
Their time, status, freedom, and even their lives may be sacrificed in 
service of the cause to which they are wholeheartedly committed. 

In The Antichrist, Nietzche writes of “that holy anarchist who 
summoned the people at the bottom [...] to opposition against the 
dominant order — using language, if the Gospels were to be trusted, 
which would lead to Siberia today too.” The radical in the religious 
stage mirrors the commitment of Christ, staying “faithful even unto 
death.” By embodying Kierkegaard’s three spheres, they achieve 
authenticity and selfhood even as part of the collective. 
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wants to escape. For Kierkegaard, the self is not established by resting 
in any power we choose, but in the power that established our souls. 
We only fulfill our telos when we commit to God’s plan for us. 

However, religious affiliations are just as subject to change as 
our political affiliations. It 1s not unusual for people to convert to 
another religion or abandon the project of spirituality altogether. 
Kierkegaard’s preference for fervent Christianity as a telos is largely 
presuppositional. He tells us that when we embrace the religious, we 
are granted a teleological suspension of the ethical, finding 
authenticity in following God’s commands instead of a secular system 
of ethics. This requires a belief in natural morality of one’s religion 
and the assumption that one’s understanding of God’s commands is 
perfect, although this is always to be tempered with doubt. 

Kierkegaard’s famous example of one who moves beyond the 
ethical stage and into the religious sphere is Abraham, the “father of 
faith.” Abraham’s willingness to sacrifice Isaac on God’s command is 
absurd. The willingness to obey God in this matter cannot be 
rationalized with a system of ethics. However, modern biblical 
scholarship has drawn attention the fact that Abraham’s homeland of 
Ur, from where he was called away from his father’s gods, practiced 
ritual human sacrifice. It has been suggested that the point of God’s 
command to sacrifice Isaac was to show himself as a different kind of 
God, one who provides. 

In this interpretation, God is calling the faithful to a new way 
of living, one that contradicts the culture they were born in. We can 
view Abraham as a radical, a person whose great moment of faith was 
not his willingness to sacrifice Isaac, but in his willingness to be 
shown a new way to commune with God. It is a matter of faith to 
challenge the dominant structure and to call others out of it. 

It is important to note for the purpose of this paper that 
Kierkegaard distinguishes between to two subsets of the religious 
sphere, Religiousness A and Religiousness B. Religiousness B 1s 
transcendent and, according to Kierkegaard, reached only through 
Christianity. Religiousness A is met when one concerns oneself with 
embodying the paradox between concern with the finite and concern 
with the infinite. Religiousness A, obviously, is more closely related 
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When we demand “from each according to his ability” we are 
asking for people to reorient themselves as a part of a whole. To the 
existentialists, this is a troubling concept. Existentialism is the child 
of such disparate thinkers as a Danish Christian, a polyamorous 
Frenchman, and an atheist German. It eludes an easy, singular 
definition, but it has as its constant throughout its intellectual history a 
profound skepticism of systems and the way that they fail to address 
the needs of the individual. 

To Kierkegaard, achieving authenticity is a process. One must 
work through three stages to escape being a mass man, an individual 
who is not aware of his own desperation and is subsumed by the 
public. These spheres are the aesthetic, the ethical, and the religious. 
Kierkegaard’s authenticity, the realization of selfhood, is achieved by 
entering the religious sphere and then making a leap of faith and 
embracing the absurdity of belief in God. Kierkegaard believes that 
selfhood is established when “the self is grounded transparently in the 
Power which posited it.” 

I am offering an unconventional interpretation of 
Kierkegaard’s spheres of existence. Kierkegaard’s Christian 
existentialism is blatantly religious in the solutions that it offers. 
Without necessarily rejecting those solutions, I am applying 
Kierkegaard’s ideas to a secular project. Perhaps there is a natural 
tension there, but I think that we could view Kierkegaard’s spheres as 
a useful vehicle for interpreting both our political lives and our 
religious lives without contradiction. We are not diminishing 
Kierkegaard’s original meaning so much as suggesting that it can be 
expanded in some ways to discuss radicalism. 

Seren Kierkegaard’s three spheres of life offer to us a pathway 
for being individuals concerned with and part of the collective. The 
aesthetic, the ethical, and the religious sphere are all necessary, and 
we must inhabit each of these modes of being simultaneously to be a 
person within the people. 





I’m too hopeless to look for a solution, I’m afraid that tf I found 
one Id be out of excuses for the way 

I waste away in the gutters that I chose 

Like fashion accessories to go with my dirty clothes 

I havent bathed in months, but you know it’s not because 


Tve been fighting bourgeois morals, I’m just lazy and I'm young! 


In Kierkegaard’s aesthetic sphere, the desperate person tries to 
run from their desperation by indulging in pleasures such as sex or 
intellectualism. They live life as if they are “on stage,” illustrating that 
the true pleasure is in the performance more than the action. One of 
Kierkegaard’s imagined representatives of this sphere is the serial 
philanderer who chases women and thrills in each new possible 
sexual conquest. “From marriage, however you are a long way off,” 
Kierkegaard observes witheringly, indicating that the aesthete 1s not 
interested in true commitment to what he pursues. 

Penny Rimbaud, the drummer for early and influential 
anarcho-punk band Crass, once comically remarked that “had anyone 
mentioned [anarchist theorist Mikhail] Bakunin, we would probably 
have assumed it was some kind of vodka.” He was commenting on a 
broader phenomenon in punk. The genre and its subculture are 
“inextricably linked” with anarchism, but this association is often 
extremely performative. Indeed, punk’s first major foray into the 
public consciousness found Johnny Rotten of the Sex Pistols loudly 
proclaiming, “I am an antichrist / I am an anarchist.” Several years 
later the Sex Pistols admitted to capitalizing upon the anarchist 
aesthetic. 

Dick Lucas, member of the punk band Culture Shock, says of 
the 80’s punk scene that “Words will not sustain ideas if behavior 
contradicts them, and the gap between lyrical honestly and empty 





1Ramshackle Glory, “From Here to Utopia (Song for the Desperate)” — Pat 
the Bunny (Patrick Schneeweis) was a member of many influential folk 
punk acts, such as Ramshackle Glory and Wingnut Dishwashers Union. His 
lyricism often featured critical analyses of authenticity in radical 
subcultures. Here, his lyrics are used to introduce Kierkegaard’s three 
spheres. 


What the news calls economics, 
I still call it violence 

If your God is a judge or a jailer, 
I’m still an atheist 


But I try to have faith in the things that will 
happen; 


I get saved from myself when I do 


So maybe “God” isn't the right word, but I 
believe in you3 


In the religious stage, the radical loses their self in the higher 
cause to which they devote themselves, thereby finding themselves 
again in their relationship with the cause. They are masters of keeping 
the faith. Rather than chasing the leftist issue du jour and the next big 
day of protest, they engage in a campaign for the long-term. They 
devote themselves wholeheartedly to closing a prison, organizing a 
workplace, or defunding a police department. They are “a voice 
crying in the wilderness,” continuing the struggle even when they see 
little change for years. They persist, even when they see the same five 
faces at meeting after meeting in rented-out library rooms. 

As mentioned earlier, Kierkegaard’s religious stage is not 
metaphorical in the way that I have used it here. It is steeped in 
Kierkegaard’s Christianity. For Kierkegaard, only faith in God can be 
said to bring man out of desperation and into the fullness of his telos, 
because faith in God 1s not subjective. 

Hubert Dreyfus and Jane Rubin have tried to redeem 
Kierkegaard’s religious sphere for the secular by interpreting faith in 
terms of wholehearted commitment, most notably to political causes. 
Antony Aumann has criticized this approach. He points out that our 
“deepest commitments” are subject to change, that even our political 
views evolve and change over time. Additionally, Dreyfus and 
Rubin’s model is based in self-reliance, precisely what Kierkegaard 


3Ramshackle Glory, “First Song, Pt. 2” 


Just as a fundamentalist 
Christian community can 
gleefully destroy itself with 
gossip while being horrified by 
the prospect of using foul language, 
the social justice community can 
viciously destroy itself through infighting 
even as it carefully avoids any rhetoric that 
smacks of homophobia or racism. 

Additionally, this community reduces 
itself to impotence. Because the community 
and their relationship to it is of supreme 
importance to the ethicist, they chase each 
new leftist issue that the disparate radical 
community becomes emotionally invested in. The 
ethicist can be found at a day of protest for every 
issue, leaving them unable to find wholehearted 
commitment to a cause above the community. They lack true passion 
because this is an attempt to find identity in others. 

However, Kierkegaard does not view this sphere as something 
to escape. It is “a passageway,” but one that “one does not pass 
through once and for all.” We are meant to stay rooted in the ethical 
(just as we stay rooted in the aesthetic) as we pursue authenticity and 
growth. Community and our relationship to it is important, especially 
in the context of a movement, but we must not entirely subsume 
ourselves to it. The ethical stage is a stage of requirement, 
requirement that Kierkegaard says is “so infinite that the individual 
always goes bankrupt.” 

Any movement for social change is going to engage in cultural 
criticism and offer an alternative lifestyle, but the lifestyle of radical 
ethics does not confront structural systems that can only be attacked 
with mass power. Instead, it empties us out to the point of 
nothingness. We must reach for the next stage, the religious sphere, 
which Kierkegaard describes as “the sphere of fulfillment.” 






sloganeering is the gap that proved that for some, punk was an 
attitude, and for others it was a trend to exploit.” 

The French Situationists wrote in the 60’s of capitalism’s 
ability to protect itself by reducing threats to itself to commodities. 
The aesthetics of today’s rebellion are tomorrow’s capitalist trinkets, 
and what is meant to be revolutionary becomes revolutionary chic. 
The left certainly has no lack of symbolism that it offers up to the 
dominant consumer culture to co-opt. The circle A, the raised fist, and 
the red star all adorn clothing and jewelry. Kim Kardashian made 
waves several years ago by wearing a hammer and sickle sweater. 

Beyond the simple symbolism, the aesthetics of revolution 
engender a particular lifestyle. Police officers who kicked in the doors 
of French college-aged radicals in the1960s while hunting for Angry 
Brigade members were appalled by the conditions they lived in, 
describing them as worse than they had seen among impoverished 
addicts. A bohemian lifestyle of “dropping out? and rejecting 
“bourgeois morals” is as much a part of the leftist aesthetic as any 
symbol. 

On some level, this aesthetic sphere is a necessary one for 
radicals to be in. Saul Alinsky’s Rules for Radicals famously told 
organizers to cut their hair and model the culture they are organizing 
in. This attitude, which has been deemed “civility politics,” has been 
roundly criticized by modern radicals, especially those in the 
LGBTQ+ community for denying authenticity and capitulating to 
hegemony. 

For Kierkegaard, the mass man begins to create authenticity 
by indulging in irony. Irony is a first step into subjectivity because it 
is a rejection of the dominant structures. Kierkegaard’s prime example 
of irony is Socrates, who questioned the dogma of the powerful until 
he was executed. However, irony is merely a negative. The Socratic 
method offers endless questions, but no answers. It does not offer a 
positive replacement for the social structures that it criticizes. 

Because of this, the aesthetic and even the master aesthete live 
in despair. Kierkegaard, writing as Judge William in Either/Or, says 
that this gives us the opportunity to recognize that we are living in 
despair, though, and to push onward to the ethical sphere. 


The simple truth is that the social movement requires more 
than the aesthetic. If I can’t dance, it’s not my revolution” goes the 
quote popularly attributed to Emma Goldman, but one must also 
march. 


Show me peace and I'll run from that hell 

I'll head up the mountain, and never come back 
Show me utopia; I'll call it a jail 

We'll pick up the pieces to snap them in half 
We're egalitarians with empty hands 


Is it Justice, dividing the sand? 
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For some, the subculture of the radical aesthetic is a gateway to a 
subculture of radicalism. They have entered Kierkegaard’s ethical 
stage. They are not merely interested in the cosplay of revolution, but 
in effecting real societal change, and they quickly seek out a 


“Ramshackle Glory, “The Hand You Reach Out Is Empty (As Is Mine)” 


community of likeminded people. However, this leads to the 
subsuming of the individual to the radical community. 

Kierkegaard’s ethical stage is defined by commitment, with 
the commitment of a spouse to their marriage partner as the prime 
example. “What I am through her she is through me,” he writes in the 
voice of the ethicist Judge William. This finding of oneself in others 
and your relationship to them is something that we can see in radical 
subculture. 

While the person in the aesthetic stage cloaks all their 
decisions in protective irony, the person in the ethical sphere makes 
decisions that they stand by and affirm. Unlike the mass man, the 
ethicist does not base his decisions on blind conformity. The ethicist is 
interested in how they relate to society, but they relate themselves to 
community with thought and purpose. 

The social justice community is interested in decolonizing 
language and action, which results in new rules being formed around 
what is and is not ethical behavior and language. The person at the 
ethical stage of radicalization re-situates themselves in terms of the 
masses, trying on different identities that relate to power and 
oppression. 

Anarchist poet Kai Cheng Thom has written critically of the 
radical subculture in her book I Hope We Choose Love. Central to her 
criticism is the way that the radical subculture seeks to perfect itself, 
not through growth, but through social control. Radicals, especially 
queer radicals, view their politicized community as a found family, 
making social repercussions from it especially powerful and 
something to be avoided at all costs. 

This results in an ethics of prescriptivism, wherein using the 
correct language is more important than a genuine respect for one 
another. Because these communities are so introspective, ethics 
become a matter of pushing out imperfect radicals rather than drawing 
them in and inviting them to grow. When this is done, the impression 
is given that a perfect internal world has been forged. When a member 
is inevitably exposed for failing to live up to its standards, the 
community reacts with outrage because it threatens the illusion of 
change that has been created. 


